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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

LAST  year,  after  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  address,  I  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Henry  James  what  my  subject  would  be  when  my  turn  came. 
I  was  not  able  to  tell  him,  but  you  will  understand  how  I  was  pleased 
at  the  time,  and  how  I  still  think  that  his  question  added  something 
to  the  importance  of  my  present  task,  and  encouragement  in  an 
equal  degree  to  make  the  best  of  it.  I  do  not  take  it  upon  me  now 
to  praise  the  work  of  Henry  James,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  put  on 
the  record  of  the  English  Association  that  it  had  the  benevolent 
sympathy  of  that  most  subtle  mind  ;  he  knew  what  the  Association 
was  aiming  at,  and  was  interested  in  its  conversation.  Henry  James 
has  amused  himself  in  more  than  one  parable  concerning  the  vanity 
of  literary  fame  ;  the  Death  of  the  Lion,  the  Lion  dying  among  the 
conventional  worshippers  who  have  not  read  his  books,  who  toss 
about  and  lose  his  manuscript  entrusted  to  them.  But  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  refuse  the  thanks  of  this  assembly  for  the  profusion 
of  gifts  they  have  received  from  him,  though  there  cannot  be  many 
who  have  read  everything,  even  in  that  '  definitive  }  edition  which 
needs  so  many  supplements  before  it  can  be  complete. 

Many  of  us  have  often  doubted  since  the  war  began,  and  are  still 
doubting,  what  is  the  right  way  to  take  with  the  old  peaceful  studies ; 
how  much  time  is  to  be  spared  for  the  humanities.  Whatever  our 
several  decisions  and  private  casuistries  may  be  with  regard  to  this 
problem,  we  must  all  recognize  that  Henry  James  took  one  of  the 
right  ways.  I  put  it  at  the  lowest  valuation,  to  begin  with  ;  before 
we  come  to  the  end  of  our  thinking  about  him  most  of  us  will  have 
discovered  that  there  is  no  end  to  our  admiration,  simply  because  he 
is  now,  through  his  conduct  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his  life, 
part  of  the  great  alliance  for  freedom.  He  could  not  think  of 
neutrality  or  indifference  when  the  human  race  was  challenged  ; 
he  called  in  his  imagination  from  its  familiar  brooding-places,  and 
gathered  the  energies  of  his  mind  into  a  concentrated  flame  of 
indignation  against  wrong,  of  hope  and  confidence  in  victory  for 
4  that  noble  France  ',  and  for  the  England  to  which  he  devoted 
himself. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  is   the    subject   which   I   have  chosen  ; 
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partly,  no  doubt,  in  obedience  to  that  stream  of  tendency  which  we 
used  to  call  the  Zeitgeist.  For  the  eighteenth  century  is  coming 
again  into  favour ;  and  if  the  English  Association  should  think 
none  the  worse  of  it  when  this  discourse  is  finished,  the  result  will 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  a  growing  amiable 
wish  not  to  be  unjust  to  the  eighteenth  century,  a  growing  intelligent 
opinion  that  some  of  the  common  judgements  have  been  wrong. 

I  had  an  early  opportunity  of  reading  the  Peace  of  the  Augustans 
by  your  former  President,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  that  of  course  set  me 
thinking  again  about  Swift  and  Pope  and  Johnson.  I  believe  the 
thing  that  really  pointed  finally  to  my  text  and  made  it  inevitable, 
was  an  ironical  letter  from  a  friend  about  The  Times  literary  reviewer 
of  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  how  the  reviewer  pitied  Dr.  Johnson  who 
was  not  able  to  see  over  the  garden  wall ;  Dr.  Johnson,  who  could 
not  be  high-minded  and  aspiring  like  us.  My  correspondent,  you  see, 
did  not  quite  agree  with  the  reviewer  ;  there  was  room  for  discussion 
— '  if  one  had  a  mind  ' — with  respect  to  the  indispensable  eighteenth 
century.  '  Our  excellent  and  indispensable  eighteenth  century,' 
Matthew  Arnold  called  it,  and  his  phrase  expresses  a  very  common 
nineteenth-century  opinion.  We  can't  do  without  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  we  don't  want  to  think  of  it  more  than  we  can  help. 
Yet  the  nineteenth  century  has  thought  a  good  deal  about  the 
eighteenth;  we  do  not  forget  Leslie  Stephen,  nor  Mr.  Courthope, 
nor  Mr.  Austin_Dobson  ;  we  sometimes  forget  that  Carlyle,  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  half  his  time  to  eighteenth- 
century  history  and  literature,  and  that  not  in  order  merely  to 
refute  and  explode,  but  to  explain,  even  to  admire.  His  essay  on 
Diderot  shows  up  the  weakness  of  the  century ;  it  also  brings  out 
the  genius  of  the  great  man  of  letters  with  which  it  is  dealing,  and 
appraises  him  not  merely  as  an  indispensable  stage  on  the  way  to 
something  better  (namely  the  nineteenth  century  and  *  us  '),  but  as 
an  original  genius  turning  out,  e.g.  in  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau,  a  lawless, 
extravagant,  unreasonable,  living  piece  of  imagination.  In  Carlyle's 
Diderot  the  whole  business  is  explained,  as  well  as  is  possible  in  any 
summary  prose — the  defects  of  eighteenth-century  philosophy,  the 
genius  limited  by  the  fashions  of  the  time  but  undefeated,  finding 
its  own  way. 

Carlyle's  Diderot,  we  may  say,  does  justice  to  the  eighteenth 
century  from  the  nineteenth-century  point  of  view.  It  points  out 
the  limitations  and  the  prejudices  of  eighteenth-century  '  Enlighten- 
ment ',  it  shows  with  great  spirit  and  instinctive  sympathy  how 
prejudices  and  narrow  principles  may  be  occasionally  transcended 
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by  genius.  Diderot's  originality  wins  through,  in  spite  of  the  hin- 
drances put  in  his  way  by  the  fashion  of  his  time. 

This  is  one  way  of  dealing  with  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it 
seems  to  be  just  and  fair.  That  there  are  common  prejudices, 
fallacies,  idols  (in  Bacon's  sense  of  the  term)  besetting  the  intellects 
of  the  eighteenth  century  can  hardly  be  denied.  They  are  not 
restricted  to  the  French  Encyclopedists,  to  the  mechanical  materialist 
philosophy,  the  object  of  Carlyle's  censure.  They  are  found  in  Bishop 
Butler,  as  may  be  seen  in  two  remarkable  essays,  Thomas  Hill  Green 
on  '  Popular  Philosophy ',  and  Matthew  Arnold  on  4  Bishop  Butler 
and  the  Zeitgeist9.  Orthodoxy,  Deism,  Atheism  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  all  alike  are  subject  to  certain  ruling  notions  or  names — the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  reason  a  separate  thing  from  passion,  self  love 
and  social — formulas  and  modes  of  thought  which  have  a  horrid 
resemblance  to  reality — like  the  dodder,  that  busy  plant,  which  is 
related  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though  at  some  distance,  to  the 
healthy  green  flowering  whin  bush  which  it  strangles  in  its  pale 
systematic  reticulations.  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau  might  be  compared 
to  a  fresh  living  outburst — the  miracle  of  Dionysus  with  a  new 
application — the  fresh  flaming  sap  of  the  vine  breaking  out  and 
disposing  of  the  philosophical  dodder. 

The  4  enlightenment '  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  suffered 
depreciation  in  the  nineteenth  :  negative,  barren,  unspiritual, 
moderate,  tame,  respectable — these  are  words  employed  to  describe 
it  in  days  that  have  given  a  different  value  to  'enthusiasm  '  from 
what  it  had  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  always  recognized 
what  a  benefit  enlightenment  was  to  the  world  in  general,  and  how 
much  it  was  needed.  4  Philosopher ',  as  we  all  know,  came  to  be 
a  common  term  applied  to  any  gentleman  who  was  known  not  to 
believe  in  the  Devil.  This  is  a  fair  caricature  of  '  enlightenment '. 
But  really  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  time  to  have  a  serious 
policy  about  the  Devil.  The  witch  trials  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
raging  over  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  North,  make  up  a  record 
of  cruelty  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  world — at  any  rate  down 
to  the  last  year  or  so — not  perhaps  for  mere  human  suffering,  but 
for  the  hideous  combination  of  religion  and  complacent  insensibility. 
It  was  time  to  relieve  the  Prince  of  Darkness  from  the  loathsome 
calumnies  of  the  witch-finders. 

Much  of  the  eighteenth-century  rationalism,  which  of  course 
belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  great  measure — to  Descartes 
and  Spinoza,  Hobbes  and  Locke — much  of  this  is  negative,  abstersive, 
clearing  away  obstructions.  But  though  the  negative  process  of 
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cleansing  came  to  be  overvalued,  as  we  know,  in  many  quarters,  and 
made  into  a  receipt  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  yet  there  was 
always  much  more  than  this  in  the  life  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  but  it  is  not  purely  critical  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  ages  of  the  world  in  artistic  imagina- 
tion. It  is  also  the  great  heroic  age  of  England.  The  '  wonderful 
year  '  comes  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  Chatham  is  the  hero.  Burns 
understands  this.  The  poet  of  the  lost  cause — '  It  was  a'  for  our 
rightfu'  king  ' — Burns  clearly  understands  that  Chatham,  and  after 
him  his  son,  is  the  right  leader  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  This  is  the  true  Commonwealth  in  which  the  Jacobite  poet 
lives,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  Kingdom  he  does  not  object  to  pay 
heavier  taxes,  as  long  as  the  Navy  is  kept  safe  from  economical 
retrenchment.  Burns  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  wonderful 
year  (Jan.  25,  1759),  and  he  knew  its  history.  It  was  Minden  and 
Quebec  that  taught  him  what  sort  of  a  country  he  belonged  to, 
and  what  sort  of  statesman  was  desirable  to  have  the  guiding  of  it — 
one  who  '  could  impress  his  own  energy  on  every  branch  of  the 
public  service  ',  and  under  whose  direction  '  our  chiefs  both  by 
land  and  sea  viewed  obstacles  and  dangers  as  he  did — only  as  a  spur 
to  exertion,  and  as  an  enhancement  of  fame '  (Stanhope,  c.  36).  The 
year  of  Minden  and  Quebec,  of  Lagos  and  Quiberon,  had  the  luck  to 
find  a  poet.  Hearts  of  Oak,  the  best  war-song  in  the  language,  was 
written  by  David  Garrick  and  Dr.  Boyce — '  to  add  something  more 
to  this  wonderful  year  '. 

The  music  of  the  eighteenth  century  does  not  come  into  my 
discourse,  but  I  think  readers  of  books  sometimes  forget  that  when 
we  want  music  for  the  death  of  a  king  or  hero  we  get  it  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  Saul ;  and  that  though  Shelley  is  probably 
a  better  lyrical  poet  than  Pope,  yet  Pope  is  sung  and  heard  with 
pleasure  much  oftener  than  any  of  Shelley's  words — *  to  an  Indian 
air ',  or  to  any  other  musical  accompaniment.  You  all  know  Pope's 
lyric  ;  it  is  better  sung  than  said  : 

Where'er  you  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  glade, 
Trees  where  you  sit  shall  crowd  into  a  shade ; 
Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flowers  shall  rise, 
And  all  things  flourish  where  you  turn  your  eyes. 

It  is  not  the  very  finest  poetry,  but  those  four  lines  from  Pope's 
juvenile  Pastoral  have  by  good  fortune,  and  we  may  say  by  the  good 
genius  of  the  eighteenth  century,  turned  into  a  lyric,  a  song  for 
singing.  Might  not  the  life  of  this  song  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  symbol 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  example  of  its  present  value  ?  It  is 
old-fashioned,  and  every  one  feels  that  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  tune 
begins  :  but  it  is  not  antiquated  ;  it  needs  no  learned  curiosity  to 
•jive  it  ;i  meaning  or  flavour;  you  do  not  need  to  pretend  you  like 
it.  It  is  a  popular  song. 

Ought  not  the  architecture  and  the  painting  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  seventeenth,  to  be  more  frequently  remembered 
by  readers  of  books  ?  The  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  is  the  work  of  Wren,  the  Library  designed  in  the  tradition  of 
Wren  for  his  own  College  of  All  Souls  (it  was  opened  with  an  oration 
by  Dr.  Edward  Young  the  poet),  those  inventions  and  many  others 
might  impress  upon  the  minds  of  literary  persons  something  of  the 
true  meaning  of  that  age.  They  might  see  there  for  themselves  how 
far  different  is  restraint  from  restriction,  and  moderation  from  mean- 
ness ;  what  thrilling  life  there  may  be  in  simple  harmonies  of  spaces. 
It  is  not  negation  or  privation  to  be  content  with  the  right  lines,  to 
refuse  the  wrong  ornamentation. 

As  for  painting,  do  not  the  advocates  of  the  romantic  revival,  and 
the  return  to  Nature,  sometimes  speak  as  if  no  one  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  ever  looked  from  a  height  over  open  country,  as  if 
the  daedal  earth  had  been  treated  for  the  time  somehow  like  Giotto's 
portrait  of  Dante  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence,  its  green,  white,  and 
red  made  decent  and  uncompromising  with  a  coat  of  chocolate  ? 
The  truth  is  that  the  eighteenth  century  had  not  to  wait  for  the 
nineteenth  to  be  told  about  Claude  and  Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa  ; 
that  both  in  the  careful  study  of  landscape  and  in  the  extravagances 
of  scenery  hunting  it  had  gone  far,  before  the  date  of  Modern  Painters. 
Also  it  had  painters  of  its  own.  The  beauty  of  Hogarth's  painting 
has  suffered  in  the  general  estimate  through  interest  in  the  story  of 
his  pictures,  which  can  be  followed  most  conveniently  in  the  engrav- 
ings. His  pictures  where  they  are  seen  at  all  are  often  glanced  at 
carelessly.  The  story  of  Marriage  a  la  Mode  is  well  enough  known 
already  in  black  and  white  ;  why  waste  valuable  time  looking  at  the 
coloured  version  ?  Reynolds  has  suffered  in  another  way  by  the 
perishing  of  his  colours.  But  surely  there  is  enough  of  Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough — one  might  add  Canaletto,  a  London 
painter — to  prove  that  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  was  not 
colour-blind.  Reynolds  perhaps  may  be  called  to  prove  some  points 
of  rather  doubtful  value  in  the  character  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Did  he  not  comply  too  much  with  4  a  hypocritical  and  hackneyed 
course  of  literature ',  the  conventional  idealism  of  the  conventional 
grand  style,  in  his  discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy  ?  But  that  may 
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be  left  for  another  inquiry.  Whatever  contradictions  may  be  found 
between  his  painting  and  his  preaching,  or  even  in  his  painting  by 
itself,  as  in  the  allegorical  picture  of  the  triumph  of  Truth  and 
Dr.  James  Beattie  in  Marischal  College,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  his  painting  is  painted,  or  that  it  is  full  of  the  individual  character 
which  he  continually  underrated  in  his  presidential  lectures.  In  the 
Aberdeen  picture,  happily  better  preserved  than  some  of  Reynolds's, 
the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  Truth  is  vindicated.  It  is  a  cheerful 
thing.  Gusto,  the  term  of  art  which  was  so  frequent  in  that  century 
and  such  a  favourite  with  Hazlitt  afterwards,  is  a  word  that  sums  up 
much  of  the  spirit  of  that  age.  What  is  meant  by  gusto  is  that  hilarity 
of  spirit  in  the  artist  as  he  works,  which  as  it  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  must  be  somewhere  near  one  of  the 
Christian  graces.  I  have  not  had  time  to  consult  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
on  this  point ;  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  refer  to  a  more  com- 
pendious philosopher,  the  author  whom  Gibbon  mentions  as  '  the 
infamous  Spinoza  '.  Hilaritas  excessum  habere  nequit,  sed  semper 
bona  est.  Hilarity  is  the  harmonious  efficacy  of  the  whole  being ; 
you  may  find  it  in  the  portrait  of  Beattie,  and  more  easily,  for  the 
Marischal  College  picture  visits  this  town  only  at  long  intervals,  in 
the  portrait  of  Lord  Heathfield  in  the  National  Gallery.  When  you 
go  there  do  not  forget  to  look  at  the  floating  batteries  in  the  picture 
beside  it  of  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  do  not  let  any  too  exclusively 
painting  friend  of  yours  persuade  you  that  it  is  wrong  to  think  of 
the  subject  of  those  two  pictures  and  their  historical  and  literary 
associations.  They  come  in  to  illustrate  Burns's  Jolly  Beggars,  and 
a  quotation  from  Burns's  old  soldier  will  not  be  irrelevant  here. 
I  have  spoken  of  Hearts  of  Oak,  the  war-song  of  1759 ;  Burns's  old 
soldier  begins  at  Quebec  in  that  year,  and  goes  on  to  1782  and  the 
French  floating  batteries  off  Gibraltar  : 

My  prenticeship  I  past  where  my  leader  breath'd  his  last, 
When  the  bloody  die  was  cast  on  the  heights  of  Abram ; 
And  I  served  out  my  trade  when  the  gallant  game  was  play'd, 
And  the  Moro  low  was  laid  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

I  lastly  was  with  Curtis,  among  the  floating  batt'ries. 
And  there  I  left  for  witness  an  arm  and  a  limb  ; 
Yet  let  my  country  need  me,  with  Elliot  to  lead  me, 
I'd  clatter  on  my  stumps  to  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

Hilaritas  excessum  habere  nequit,  sed  semper  bona  est.  The  painter 
and  the  poet,  his  younger  contemporary,  have  hit  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  both  have  taken  it  with  hilarity — with  that  gusto  which 
is  nothing  but  life  itself,  in  the  soul  of  the  artist.  Inspiration  is 
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another  word  for  tin  same  sort  of  life.  Neither  word  is  much  better 
than  x  or  y,  but  you  know  the  meaning  of  it  when  it  comes  upon 
you  in  the  picture  or  the  song,  if  you  are  not  yourself  too  dispirited 
and  dull  to  see  and  hear. 

The  people  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  not  always  hilarious. 
Swift  and  Johnson  and  Gray  and  Cowper — these  names  are  present 
to  all  our  minds,  and  they  imply  a  great  part  of  the  century  ;  their 
lives  cover  more  than  the  whole  of  it.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  gloom  of  Swift  and  the  melancholy  of  Johnson,  Gray,  and 
Cowper  are  not  dispiriting  like  the  Deadly  Sin  of  Sloth  or  Accidie, 
which  is  TYistitia.  The  dispirited  man,  the  victim  of  Wanhope,  the 
sluggard,  does  not  write  odes  to  Melancholy.  If  he  turn  his  melan- 
choly or  his  despair  into  verse,  to  that  extent  he  is  not  despairing. 
The  misanthropy  of  Swift,  the  melancholy  of  Johnson,  the  despair 
of  Cowper  refute  themselves  when  they  are  uttered  as  those  famous 
men  know  how  to  utter  them. 

Has  any  great  man  been  treated  with  more  injustice  than  Swift, 
in  the  traditional  popular  estimate  of  him  ?  This  I  take  to  be 
generally  a  repetition,  in  one  form  or  other,  of  Macaulay's  most 
ludicrous  bombast.  Macaulay,  reviewing  the  History  of  the  War  of 
Succession  in  Spain,  has  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to  the  political 
journalism  of  the  time.  There  were  many  ways  of  touching  this  off. 
If  he  wanted  simply  to  give  the  facts,  he  might  have  said  Steele  and 
Swift  were  the  eminent  hands  who  wrote  plausibly  for  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  respectively.  If  he  wanted  particularly  to  give  the 
Whig  dogs  the  best  of  it,  there  were  many  decent  rhetorical  ways  of 
doing  so.  The  impossible  way  was  chosen  by  Macaulay.  He  vilifies 
Swift  when  nothing  is  to  be  gained  thereby.  He  is  writing  about  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  on  a  scale  which  leaves  him  no  room  for  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  Eocaminer  or  the  Whig  Examiner.  But  he  cannot  let 
Swift  go,  and  his  pompous  phrasing,  brought  in  for  no  reasonable 
literary  purpose  except  the  familiar  flourish  of  sounding  brass,  has 
left  its  mark  on  every  mind  that  has  thought  about  Swift  at  all. 

'  In  the  front  of  the  opposite  ranks  appeared  a  darker  and  fiercer 
spirit,  the  apostate  politician,  the  ribald  priest,  the  perjured  lover, 
a  heart  burning  with  hatred  against  the  whole  human  race,  a  mind 
richly  stored  with  images  from  the  dunghill  and  the  lazar-house.' 
The  curse  of  Ernulpjius  was  nothing  to  this.  But  it  serves  no  purpose, 
and  the  writer  forgets  it  at  once.  With  this  loud  sentence  still  in 
our  ears,  we  hear  Macaulay  a  minute  later  observing  that  it  is  possible 
to  discuss  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  without  irritation. 

I  will  not  trouble  to  find  the  right  word  for  the  loud  sentence, 
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I  think  it  is  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  I  may  say  also  that  I  know  no 
one  who  admires  Macaulay  more  thoroughly  than  I  do  ;  but  I  think 
that  his  treatment  of  Swift  is  a  great  wrong.  Not  every  one  who 
reads  Macaulay  reads  the  admirable  life  of  the  apostate  politician  by 
Sir  Henry  Craik,  or  Mrs.  Woods's  commentary  on  the  perjured  lover  ; 
perhaps  even  fewer  think  for  themselves,  and  ask  for  the  proof  of 
Swift's  misanthropy. 

Swift  has  described  his  sentiments  in  the  well-known  passage  of 
a  letter  to  Pope,  Sept.  29,  1725,  written  at  the  time  of  Gulliver's 
Travels :  '  I  heartily  hate  and  detest  that  animal  called  man,  although 
I  heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so  forth.'  Is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  Swift's  honesty  in  this  ?  And  is  this  misanthropy  ? 
If  it  be  misanthropy,  is  it  a  heart  burning  with  hatred  against  the 
whole  human  race  ?  Is  not  Swift's  misanthropy  really  just  the 
converse  of  philanthropy  ?  The  philanthropist,  the  friend  of 
humanity,  combines  love  of  the  whole  human  race  with  indifference 
to  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so  forth.  From  these  hustings  I  ask 
you  to  vote  for  the  misanthrope  : 

Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver, 
Whether  he  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair, 
Or  praise  the  court  or  magnify  mankind, 
Or  his  grieved  country's  copper  chains  unbind. 

I  am  told  that  Swift's  account  of  the  Yahoos  is  madness  ;  but 
I  am  not  sure.  I  think  some  readers  of  Swift  have  been  very  easily 
taken  in  by  a  very  simple  imposture.  Gulliver,  in  his  fourth  voyage, 
comes  to  the  land  of  the  horses — whose  name  only  innocence  will 
attempt  to  pronounce,  or  arrogance  to  spell.  The  horses  are  his 
Utopia,  we  are  told.  Of  course  they  are,  and  so  is  the  king  of 
Brobdingnag,  a  benevolent  reasonable  being.  Some  people  talk  as 
if  the  fourth  voyage  was  meant  to  prove  that  any  horse  is  better 
than  all  men.  Even  Thackeray  is  deceived  :  '  the  meaning  is  that 
man  is  utterly  wicked,  desperate,  and  imbecile,  and  his  passions  are 
so  monstrous  and  his  boasted  powers  so  mean  that  he  is  and  deserves 
to  be  the  slave  of  brutes,  and  ignorance  is  better  than  his  vaunted 
reason.'  This  closely  resembles  some  of  the  foolish  opinions  about 
Thackeray  himself,  who  has  been  accused  of  seeing  nothing  noble  in 
humanity  ;  '  a  sneerin'  beast.' 

Thackeray  has  spoken  nobly  about  Swift :  '  An  immense  genius  ; 
an  awful  downfall  and  ruin.  So  great  a  man  he  seems  to  me,  that 
thinking  of  him  is  like  thinking  of  an  empire  falling.'  But  he  has 
left  out  the  essential  part  of  that  great  genius  ;  he  has  left  out 
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Swift's  Utopia,  which  is  not  very  different  from  Sir  Thomas  Morc's. 
Here  it  is,  in  the  opinions  of  the  king  of  Brobdingnag  : 

'For  I  remember  very  well  in  a  discourse  one  day  with  the  king, 
when  I  happened  to  say  there  were  several  thousand  books  among 
us  written  upon  the  art  of  government,  it  gave  him  (directly  con- 
trary to  my  intention)  a  very  mean  opinion  of  our  understandings. 
He  professed  both  to  abominate  and  despise  all  mystery,  refinement, 
and  intrigue,  either  in  a  prince  or  a  minister.  He  could  not  tell 
what  I  meant  by  secrets  of  state,  where  an  enemy  or  some  rival 
nation  was  not  in  the  case.  He  confined  the  knowledge  of  govern- 
ing within  very  narrow  bounds,  to  common  sense  and  reason,  to 
justice  and  lenity,  to  the  speedy  determination  of  civil  and  criminal 
causes  ;  with  some  other  obvious  topics  which  are  not  worth  con- 
sidering. And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion  «'  that  whoever  could  make 
two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  man- 
kind, and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole 
race  of  politicians  put  together  ".' 

The  likeness  to  More's  ideal  is  strong  in  the  next  paragraph,  about 
education  in  Brobdingnag  : — 

4  The  learning  of  this  people  is  very  defective  :  consisting  only 
in  morality,  history,  poetry,  and  mathematics,  wherein  they  must 
be  allowed  to  excel.  But  the  last  of  these  is  wholly  applied  to  what 
may  be  useful  in  life,  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  all 
mechanical  arts  ;  so  that  among  us  it  would  be  little  esteemed. 
And  as  to  ideas,  entities,  abstractions,  and  transcendentals,  I  could 
never  drive  the  least  conception  into  their  heads.' 

No  one  can  write  like  that  who  has  lost  interest  or  belief  in 
humanity.  And  this  is  the  essential  positive  part  of  Swift's  argu- 
ment, which  is  very  often  ignored,  even  by  writers  whose  business 
it  may  be  to  explain  Swift.  It  is  not  quoted  by  Leslie  Stephen, 
who  however  makes  some  amends  to  Swift  in  another  place  and  in 
a  memorable  sentence  :  '  He  had  the  characteristic  passion  of  the 
good  and  wise  for  walking.' 

Johnson  has  been  unjustly  depreciated  in  a  different  way — as 
the  representative  of  everything  which  we  of  a  later  age  find  to  be 
prejudiced  and  conventional.  He  saw  nothing  to  admire  in  Lycidas, 
and  he  wrote  artificial  periods  containing  words  like  4  anfractuosity  '. 
He  had  no  eyes  for  the  Western  Islands,  and  did  not  see  in  them 
what  every  tourist  sees,  with  quotations  from  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
supplied  in  his  guide-book.  Some  of  those  judgements  may  be 
met  and  contravened.  Dr.  Johnson  was  taken  without  acknowledge- 
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ment  by  Stendhal  as  an  advocate  against  the  rule  of  classical  French 
tragedy,  in  the  great  days  just  before  Hernani.  As  for  the  Western 
Islands,  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  write  about  them  in  the 
modern  way.  He  neither  compared  the  Hebridean  sunset  to  a 
glorified  soda-water  bottle,  nor  did  he  survey  and  label  the  gullies 
and  pinnacles  of  the  Coolin.  But  those  who  say  that  he  travelled 
indifferent  and  insensible  through  the  air  of  that  enchanted 
ground  have  forgotten  the  verses  that  Johnson  wrote  at  Armadale 
and  Corrichatachin — where  he  spoke  of  the  naked  rock  mixing 
its  stony  ruins  with  the  clouds, 

Pcrmeo  terras  ubi  nuda  rupes 
Saxeas  miscet  nebulis  ruinas, 

and  of  the  soft  green  soothing  welcome  of  the  Land  of  Skye  : 

Quam  grata  defesso  virentem 
Skia  sinum  nebulosa  pandis. 

What  more  does  any  one  want  ?  The  quintessence  is  there.  We 
remember  also  the  day  spent  on  the  West  of  Mull,  between  Inch 
Kenneth  and  lona;  Johnson  has  found  the  right  words  for  it — 
without  '  anfractuosities '  : 

4  The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we  were  yet  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  end  of  our  expedition.  We  could  there- 
fore stop  no  more  to  make  remarks  in  the  way,  but  set  forward 
with  some  degree  of  eagerness.  The  day  soon  failed  us,  and  the 
moon  presented  a  very  solemn  and  pleasing  scene.  The  sky  was 
clear,  so  that  the  eye  commanded  a  wide  circle  ;  the  sea  was  neither 
still  nor  turbulent ;  the  wind  neither  silent  nor  loud.  We  were 
never  far  from  one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  weather  had 
become  violent,  we  could  have  found  shelter,  and  therefore  con- 
templated at  ease  the  region  through  which  we  glided  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  night,  and  saw  now  a  rock  and  now  an  island  grow 
gradually  conspicuous  and  gradually  obscure.' 

Dr.  Johnson  did  not  go  out  to  see  those  reeds  shaken  in  the  wind 
on  the  shore  of  mountain  waters  that  to  other  adventurers  have 
been  more  worth  than  all  the  riches  of  town.  Like  the  old  German 
minnesinger,  he  had  more  to  do  than  to  shed  the  tears  of  sensibility 
over  a  flower.  Ich  han  me  ze  tuonne  danne  bluomen  klagen.  But 
he  was  no  more  indifferent  than  that  other  idolatrous  Londoner, 
Charles  Lamb,  to  the  life  of  the  lonely  places — once  he  had  been 
brought  among  them.  He  does  not  spin  it  out,  the  visionary  fancy1 
but  he  had  read  the  Odyssey,  and  he  had  read  the  books  of  chivalry, 
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and  he  amused  himself  as  he  rode  by  pretending  to  be  a  wandering 
knight,  and  at  Dunvegan  he  found  Phacacia. 

The  conventionality  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  an  offence  to 
the  nineteenth,  and  it  need  not  be  defended  or  denied  ;  it  ought  to 
be  understood.  There  is  a  sort  of  conventionality  that  is  merely 
hindrance  and  nonsense  ;  absurd  as  the  fat  eherubs  on  tombstones, 
or  the  epithets  of  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants,  or  the  hairdressing  of 
soldiers,  tallow  and  flour  and  pigtail.  Lord  Cochrane  suffered  that 
infliction  before  he  went  to  sea  ;  it  is  as  good  a  specimen  of  painful 
and  foolish  convention  as  one  need  wish  for. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  convention,  and  in  this  the  literature 
and  other  arts  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  strong.  It  is  the  con- 
vention of  a  school  or  a  tradition,  such  as  keeps  the  artists  from 
eccentricity,  vanity,  and  '  expense  of  spirit ',  the  convention  which 
makes  an  understanding  between  them  as  to  what  is  worth  doing, 
and  sets  them  speedily  to  work,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  con- 
sidering what  they  ought  to  try  next.  It  is  this  that  makes  an 
understanding  also  between  the  artist  and  his  customers,  and  leads 
to  hilaritas  on  both  sides,  to  activity  both  in  production  and  appre- 
ciation. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  an  age,  perhaps  the  last,  in  which 
great  things,  fresh  and  new  things,  have  been  accomplished  in  dis- 
cipline and  obedience  to  school  traditions.  The  next  century  is 
filled  with  the  sorrows,  the  vanities,  the  glorious  achievements  of 
artists  who  trust  in  their  own  might  and  main,  as  they  say  in  Ice- 
land, and  find  out  sundry  ways  of  their  own.  Sartor  Resartus 
struggling  through  Eraser's  Magazine ;  '  done  up '  from  Frascr 
in  50  or  60  copies  ;  found  unreadable  by  most  respectable  judges  ; 
admired  and  edited  in  America,  where  nevertheless  Carlyle's  cham- 
pion, Emerson,  complains  that  glass  is  meant  to  be  seen  through, 
not  to  disclose,  as  Carlyle's  glass  does,  every  crystal  and  lamina  in 
it — there  is  the  nineteenth-century  hero  as  man  of  letters,  belong- 
ing to  no  school,  and  proud,  like  Dante,  of  making  a  party  by  him- 
self. It  is  this  isolation  and  self-will  in  the  new  age  that  suggests 
to  Peacock  his  charge  against  modern  poetry.  He  finds  the  poets 
roving  severally  over  the  universe  in  search  of  new  subjects  and 
sensations,  cut  off  from  their  fellows  and  from  reasonable  society. 
Surely  this  is  true  of  a  great  deal  of  nineteenth-century  art.  The 
eighteenth  century  still  retains  the  sociable  quality  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  artists  worked  like  members  of  a  guild,  for  towns 
that  knew  what  they  were  doing. 

Burns  is  the  poet,  after  Pope,  who  is  most  fully  in  sympathy  with 
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his  age,  most  happy  in  his  audience,  most  thoroughly  economical  in 
his  work,  and  saved  from  waste  of  time  and  energy  because  he  relies 
upon  his  literary  ancestors  and  accepts  their  conventions  and  their 
forms.  The  result  is  that  his  poetry  is  struck  out  in  full  perfection 
all  of  one  piece,  in  one  volume  ;  his  rendering  of  the  world  to  which 
he  belonged.  It  was  Mauchline  for  religion  and  other  humours  ; 
for  politics  it  was  nothing  smaller  than  the  United  Kingdom  under 
King  George,  with  the  example  of  Chatham  to  encourage  the  king's 
ministers.  There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  for  complete  security 
of  vision  and  of  utterance  ;  and  this  was  attained  by  the  man  of 
genius  through  the  school  to  which  he  naturally  belonged,  the 
conventional  and  artificial  form  of  Scottish  eighteenth-century 
poetry. 

If  you  look  at  it  in  one  way  you  will  find  the  eighteenth  century 
growing  stiffer,  more  conventional,  more  in  want  of  a  change  till  the 
change  comes.  In  place  of  Pope,  the  imitators  of  Pope  ;  in  place  of 
Swift  and  Addison,  the  formal  periods  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon. 
But  there  are  other  ways  of  taking  it.  4  The  Peace  of  the  Augustans  ' 
does  not  mean  idleness,  nor  even  rest ;  it  was  full  of  movement  and 
adventure.  A  great  intellectual  revolution  was  accomplished  in  the 
eighteenth  century  with  no  insurrection,  no  manifestoes,  no  conceit. 
It  has  often  escaped  notice.  It  is  a  recovery  of  confidence  and 
courage,  an  immense  revival  of  energy.  It  is  shown  in  the  work  of 
the  novelists,  in  the  work  of  the  historians  ;  it  means  that  the  old 
cautious  ideal  of  study  which  is  Swift's,  as  it  was  More's  in  earlier 
times,  has  given  way  to  something  more  generous,  as  large  as  the 
education  of  Gargantua,  yet  with  the  style  of  Hume  and  Gibbon. 

You  may  say  if  you  will  that  Gibbon's  regular  periods  are  as 
artificial  as  Euphues  ;  you  may  find  them  as  graceful  as  a  minuet : 

He  at  Philippi  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer — 

the  important  thing  is  that  with  this  sword,  with  this  style,  Gibbon 
took  possession  of  a  thousand  years  of  history.  He  read  as  much 
as  the  most  learned  dunce  in  the  Dunciad,  and  his  vast  work  is  as 
elegant  as  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  as  fine  as  an  ode  of  Gray. 

In  this  time  of  war  many  good  people  are  afraid  to  read  or  think 
about  anything  but  their  most  immediate  and  pressing  cares.  Small 
blame  to  them.  The  learned  societies  in  London  have,  however, 
since  the  war  began  taken  another  resolve  about  their  proper  subjects 
of  discourse.  Mr.  Gosse  has  reminded  us  of  the  example  of  that 
great  scholar  and  high-minded  man  Gaston  Paris,  lecturing  on  the 
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Chanson  de  Roland  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  That  is  an  example  of 
courage :  which  is  a  right  opinion  about  the  things  that  are  to  be 
feared.  But  this  example  reminds  us  that  some  subjects  are  better 
than  others,  in  time  of  siege ;  the  Song  of  Roland,  I  doubt  not,  since 
Gaston  Paris  spoke  about  it  in  1871,  has  come  to  mean  more  than  it 
did  before  for  France.  I  did  not  choose  my  text  in  order  to  preach 
about  the  honour  of  England,  but  the  text  is  not  a  bad  one  for  that 
purpose.  The  eighteenth  century,  which  begins  with  William  and 
Maryborough,  and  ends  with  Nelson  and  Wellesley,  and  which  has  Hearts 
of  Oak  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  Chatham  and  Warren  Hastings  for  its 
statesmen,  is  a  time  worth  thinking  about.  An  heroic  age  and  a  time, 
I  would  remind  you,  of  very  gallant  enmities  between  England  and 
France,  which  may  be  remembered  now  with  deep  gratitude  to  the 
ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  water  who  have  left  their  children  so 
little  to  be  repented  of.  The  key  is  set  by  Prior  to  Boileau  : 

old  friend,  old  foe,  for  such  we  are, 
Alternate  as  the  chance  of  peace  and  war. 

Later  there  are  such  documents  as  General  James  Murray's  letter 
about  the  surrender  of  Minorca ;  the  correspondence  of  Vergennes 
and  Washington,  when  the  French  Prime  Minister  asks  for  the 
release  of  a  young  English  officer,  Captain  Asgill;  the  testimonial 
presented  by  the  West  Indian  merchants  after  the  peace  to  the 
French  governor  who  had  been  over  them  during  the  French 
occupation.  I  quote  from  the  Annual  Register,  1784-85,  p.  [184] : 

4  A  copy  of  the  above  proceedings  being  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Bouille,  his  Excellency  was  pleased 
to  make  the  following  reply  : 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  return  you  my  acknowledgements  for  the  very  great  and 
distinguished  honour  you  have  done  me,  of  which  I  entertain  the 
warmest  sense. 

My  conduct  towards  the  West  India  Colonies  which  fell  by  the 
fate  of  war  under  the  dominion  of  France  was  such  as  not  only  flowed 
from  the  examples  of  magnanimity  and  justice  given  by  my  sovereign, 
but  was  the  natural  result  of  that  high  esteem  and  consideration 
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I  have  not  composed  a  peroration ;  perhaps  this  example  of  the 
manners  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  do  instead. 
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